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ARTISTIC GLASS IN PARIS. 




iJRT has crept into all divisions of the surroundings 
of our daily life. The chair on which we sit, the 
paper wherewith our walls are covered, the carpets 
that hide our floors, may all minister to the taste 
for sesthetic surroundings that has become so 
general. But it is in our cups and platters, above 
all, that Art may revel at will. The skill of a 
painter is called into play to decorate our saucers and dishes. A 
sculptor may mould the graceful handles or supports of our vases 
and drinking-vessels. And the delicate pencilling of the graver is 
as apparent on a crystal goblet as on a cameo of pietra dura or 
an agate intaglio. 

To visit the celebrated glass-warehouse of Baccarat, in Paris, is 
to realise one's dreams of the garden of jewels wherein Aladdin 
was imprisoned by the wiles of his pretended uncle the magician. 
On ascending the staircase to the show-rooms, which are situated 
on the second floor, a dazzling vista lies spread out before the 
gazer. Vases, lamps, goblets, wineglasses, of every conceivable 
shape and form, on long lines of white shelving, stretch away into 
the distance, a very feast of colour for the eye. Overhead a myriad 
chandeliers form a ceiling of shimmering diamonds that glitters and 
waves with every breath. The art of the painter as well as that 
of the graver has been called into requisition to lend beauty and 
value to the delicate crystal. In point of mere colour, perhaps, 
Paris must yield the palm to the manufacturers of Bohemia. The 
rich, tints, ruby, emerald, and deep sapphire, that make gorgeous 
the show-rooms of Prague or of Munich, are scarcely equalled, 
though approached, by similar Jiues in the Parisian factory. But 
in decoration the Parisians excel. On many special occasions the 
artists of Sevres are called into requisition. And even in the 
cheaper and simpler articles, manufactured for every-day use, the 
taste and sense of colour of the French come into play and make 
a piece of comparatively ordinary ware at once elegant and beau- 
tiful. 

On entering the vast show-rooms of Baccarat, the beholder's 
gaze is first arrested by a pair of vases full six feet high, of slender, 
antique shape, with mountings and handles of gilded bronze. The 
body of each vase is painted of a pale pearl-grey, relieved against 
which rise long stalks and flowers of the many-hued iris, or fleur- 
de-lis-shaped flag, the prevailing tints being blue, white, yellow, 
and rose-pink. With these flowers are grouped their long, spear- 
like leaves. The base and lip of each vase are of a dark-crimson 
hue, with arabesque designs in deep rose-pink. Another pair, 
equal in size, but very different in design, was decorated by one 
of the Sevres artists. The style is of the Louis XV. period, the 
groundwork of dark, rich blue, with overlaid pattern in opaque 
white, enriched with gold. Round the body of each vase runs a 
narrow band, e.Kquisitely painted with mythological personages, 
one showing Amphitrite and her attendant nymphs, the other 
Neptune in his chariot surrounded by his Tritons, in the delicate, 
artificial, yet charming style, wherewith the works of Boucher and 
of Watteau have rendered us familiar. 

Very beautiful in design and in subdued coolness of colouring is 
a mantel-piece set in different shades of palest- grey with silver 
mountings. The set consists of two vases and a clock. The 
former are tall and slender, and decorated in a design representing 
interlacing tendrils and branches, on which are perched small 
birds, the handles and mountings being of silver. The clock is 
formed by a glass base painted to match the vases, on which 
stands a goddess on glistening silver. Nothing can be imagined 
more delicate or tasteful than this lovely set, all in soft, pale grey 
and silver. From the artistic finish of the decoration this quiet- 
looking set is extremely expensive. 

The favourite colour for groundwork appears to be a brilliant and 
rather deep shade of azure, a summer noontide-sky colour, if one 
may make use of one of the compound epithets so dear to the 
heart of the Germans. Against this vivid blue are relieved sprays 
of a single variety of flowers, or sometimes a group of different 
species, the hues of which all harmonise perfectly with the back- 
ground. One pair of vases was painted with branches of moss- 



I roses, the deep glowing pink of bud and blossom relieved against 
I the azure ground with beautiful effect. Another pair displayed 
clusters of pale-yellow asters, intermingled with garlands of morn- 
ing-glories and with sprays of the single pale-pink wild-rose. Still 
another shows groups of canary-birds, disporting themselves amid 
brown and well-nigh leafless branches. Then here are long, slen- 
der blue vases, painted with pink and white double hyacinths, and 
others with long stalks of calla lilies, and still others with great 
masses of pale-tinted tea-roses or golden-yellow roses — every com- 
bination that can be thought of that will show well against the 
favourite blue. Another groundwork that is much affected is a 
deep, rich pink, but there are so few blossoms that look well against 
it that the articles so decorated are few in number. A pair of 
cache-pots in pink are painted with hawthorn-blossoms, and a pair 
of vases with the same groundwork are adorned with clusters of 
daisies, fo.xglove, and dark-blue larkspur. None of these floral 
designs have any set or stiff look like a made-up bouquet, but have 
all the grace and characteristic "set" and grouping of the plants 
in actual life. 

As a novelty in style, two large vases were pointed out with a 
groundwork of palest cream-yellow. On one side of each was 
painted a peacock, seated on a branch, his long, drooping tail- 
feathers and shining breast touched with slender lines of gold. 
A larger pair showed oil each a white ibis on the bank of a stream 
beneath a misty, pale-grey sky, its snowy plumage just dashed 
with black, and the vivid scarlet of legs and beak' relieved against 
the soft, neutral tints of the background. A single stalk of yellow 
iris, its solitary flower showing among its long, slender leaves, rises 
at one side. The colouring of this design was singularly tasteful 
and effective. Another pair of vases with a deep, smoke-grey 
background, was painted with groups of wild-flowers, over each of 
which hovered a pair of bright-plumaged birds, their feathers hued 
with gorgeous tints of blue and yellow. 

The lamps, which form so important a feature still in Parisian 
homes, even of the highest class (though why the inhabitants of a 
city that possesses gas-works should continue to burn smoky, ill- 
smelling oil is to me a mystery), are present in large numbers, and 
very costly and tasteful some of them are. Most of them are so 
arranged as to permit of the removal of the whole of the lamp 
apparatus in the daytime, thus leaving behind only a graceful and 
elegant vase. There was one pair that had been painted by Sevres 
artists for the Exhibition of 1869, which showed copies from Bou- 
cher very finely executed. The mountings were in gilded bronze. 
One of the most popular styles of the day is a square Japanese 
shape, painted with stiff yet not ungraceful branches of hawthorn, 
set with flowers and berries, with butterflies hovering above the 
blossoms. This design, which is thoroughly in the spirit of Japa- 
nese decoration, is very effective on a pearl-grey ground, and also 
on black, the last being perhaps the most striking as well as the 
most popular. Another design shows arabesques of black and 
gold upon a deep-orange ground. The slender rose-shapes are 
decorated with landscapes and groups of deer, with Watteau 
scenes and with other artistic devices. 

It is very difficult, in looking at this mass of beautiful colouring 
and artistic painting, to realise that the material used is glass and 
not the finest kind of porcelain. The white grounds in particular 
have all the fine semi-transparency of Sevres porcelain. The 
transparent glass itself, in its undisguised and native purity, cut, 
engraved, and moulded into an endless series of graceful shapes 
and dainty devices, forms a branch by itself, of which more anon, 
for we have not yet exhausted the painted porcelain-like surfaces,' 
especially those that owe their decoration to pencils of true artis- 
tic excellence. View, if you please, these vases, painted by Schildt, 
of Sevres : the body is almost globular, and the top and base are 
painted a dark crimson. Around the body of each one curves a 
spirited group of nude Cupids, disporting themselves on the bank 
of a stream, amid aquatic plants and masses of pale-tinted foliage. 
Richaud has decorated two cache-pots in the Watteau style, with 
groups of nymphs and Cupids : the body of the pot is white, co- 
vered with interlaced arabesques of pale-green, rose-colour, blue, 
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and gold, interspersed with wreaths of roses. Two others, which 
are probably the finest, in an Art point of view, in the establish- 
ment, were painted by Fragonard, a grand-nephew of the great 
painter of that name, who had devoted his pencil to the decoration 
of porcelain, and who died only a few weeks ago. Very graceful 
in grouping and delicate in colouring are the Boucher-like scenes 
that cover the whole surface of each cache-pot : one a daintily- 
tinted water-scene, a lover and damsel floating in a bark on a 
tranquil stream, while the. solitary boatman looks enviously at their 
happiness ; the other a courtship of the last century, a proud-eyed 
and beruffled pair, meeting beneath the wide branches of a forest- 
tree. Roussel, of Sevres, has painted a pair of large, antique- 
shaped vases, of a vivid-blue ground, with two nude children be- 
fore a bust of Juno ; on one vase they clasp hands in a pretty baby- 
ish courtship, while on the other they have quarrelled, and sit 
turning their dimpled backs upon each other, a singularly charm- 
ing and original design. Two tall, slender vases, of antique shape, 
were painted by Richaud. On a white ground are the figures of 
Euterpe and Melpomene on one vase, Terpsichore and Thalia on 
the other, the drapery of the Muses being in pale tints of red and 
yellow. The base and lip of each vase are edged with an Etrus- 
can-patterned border in pale brown upon dark brown ; while imme- 
diately below this border, on the upper part of the vase, are de- 
picted butterflies in harmonising hues. These vases are peculiarly 
graceful and artistic both in form and design. 

A striking commentary on the sacrifices that must be made by 
Parisian manufacturers who contribute to the great national exhi- 
bitions, in order to worthily uphold the industrial supremacy of 
their native land, is the fact that so many articles, specially pre- 
pared for such exhibitions, fail to strike the popular taste, and by 
reason of their extreme costliness remain unsold. Such, for in- 
stance, was the fate of the gorgeous Louis XV. dinner-table set, 
designed for the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and comprising epergne, 
plateau, candelabra, comports, fruit-dishes, &c., in diamond-facet- 
ted cut glass, mounted in gilded bronze, which forms one of the 
most dazzling points of display in the Baccarat show-rooms. 
There, too, is to be seen a marvellous table-set, comprising two 
vases and a centre-piece for fruit, in white and ruby glass, engraved 
by hand in designs of infinite grace and spirit, as finely cut as 
though the material worked had been onyx or carnelian instead of 
perishable glass. The groups on the medallions might have vied 
in execution with any modern cameo or intaglio, while the leafy 
borders and arabesques had all the spider-web tracery and aerial 
loveliness of the most delicate lace. Equally dainty in execution, 
though less artistic in design, were sundry goblets, also dating from 
the Great Exhibition, which showed groups and festoons of roses 
engraved on their transparent surface. To give some idea of the 
costliness of this artistic work, each of these goblets was valued 
at eight dollars, a price which would be doubled were the article 
transferred to the United States. 

The crystal chandelier maintains its place in popular favour. The 
shapes are very graceful, the branches being curved and the gas- 
jets dissimulated in flower-like shapes of crystal. Some of the 



more ornate look like veritable bouquets of crystal flowers. Co- 
lour is but sparingly introduced, and needs to be done so verj' deli- 
cately, else the effect is gaudy, and, at ail events, the pure ice-like 
look of the untinted glass is wholly destroyed. Opaque, pale blue 
is the least damaging in effect. One enormous and gorgeous lus- 
tre, destined for a public hall, was set with sockets and pendants 
of emerald and ruby relieved with gold ; but the effect, though rich, 
was theatrical, -and the great chandelier looked amid its colour- 
less surroundings like a piece of stage jewellery in a case of real 
diamonds. Gilt bronze is again being sparingly introduced in 
combination with crystal ; one very superb lustre showing flying 
Cupids in gilded bronze, springing from the centre of the base, 
and linking hands beneath the circling border of lights, amid a 
shower of diamond-like pendants. 

The smaller articles manufactured by the firm are very elegant 
and tasteful. An inkstand, of novel design, showed a silver Cupid 
dragging after him a pile of volumes by a cord, the whole placed 
on a cut-glass base. The ink-receiver, in cut glass, stood upon 
the top of the books, while on one side was placed a cut-glass cup 
for sand, and at the other one for wafers. This pretty toy was 
valued at sixty dollars. The heavy diamond-facetted cut glass, so 
dear to the hearts of our ancestors, is now the prevailing style, 
having almost entirely superseded the paper-thin glass that was 
the rage for many years. Of this solid, sparkling material are 
manufactured, not only decanters, cups, and vases, but jewel-boxes, 
and even tables, these last being the most recent novelty in glass- 
ware. They are of the shape and size of a small centre-table or 
card-table, and the cutting of the top is executed on the under- 
side, so as to leave a smooth upper surface. Very costly pieces of 
furniture are these transparent, glittering tables, that look fit for 
the Ice-King's palace, the price of each being four hundred dollars. 

A vei-y attractive feature of this vast establishment is the num- 
ber of beautiful objects that mayJje purchased at a trifling cost. 
Of course, artistic engraving and painting and elaborate designs 
are always costly, but there is a number of pretty and tasteful arti- 
cles, such as vases, smelling-bottles, &c., that are very cheap, 
wherein grace of form and fine combination of colour are united 
with true French taste. From two to four dollars will enable the 
purchaser to bear away in triumph a graceful vase, delicate in co- 
louring and enriched with some simple but charming design. Bac- 
carat, however, has not secured one of the most tasteful of the 
designs of this season, which consists merely of the Jeaf of the 
common morning-glory in ground glass. This device is employed 
in a variety of ways by the rival house of St. -Louis. Thus a lovely 
little candlestick is formed by a solitary leaf in a tendril of gilt 
bronze, a second tendril forming the handle, and the candle-socket 
representing the flower. A series of these leaves arranged around 
a stalk form a liqueur-stand, the stems of the glasses being set in 
the cup-like hollows of the leaves. A prettier adaptation of a sim- 
ple and graceful production of Nature to decorative Art has not 
been seen since the lily-of-the-valley vases that were so popular 
some years ago. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



ART IN ITALY. 




MONG the works carried on to a successful ter- 
mination during this summer just past, is a 
colossal group by the young American sculptor, 
of Cincinnati, Mr. M. Ezekiel. The subject is 
Religious Liberty, symbolised by an armed 
woman ; upon her head a Phrygian cap, sur- 
rounded with stars, her left hand resting upon 
^}as. fascia and laws of the republic, and her right extended, pro- 
tectingly, towards a beautiful youth, who is striving to keep alive 
the coals of Faith. At the left is an eagle, holding in its talons 
the serpent of religious intolerance, which turns its fierce head as if 
seeking other enemies to conquer. It is now sixteen months since 
Mr. Ezekiel undertook the commission, for the accomplishment of 
which only a year was assigned. But this was found to be im- 



possible, and the Italian public has expressed much surprise at the 
finishing of so immense a work in so comparatively short a period. 
The group is carved from a block of marble weighing seventeen 
tons, and the chief figure is over ten feet in height. 

Another statue of Liberty has recently been completed and exhi- 
bited in Rome, designed for the Republic of San Marino. The 
figure is an armed Liberty, sustaining the standard of the tiny but 
proud republic, symbolised also by the three highest of the towers 
with which the head is diademed. The statue is a present from 
the Baroness Wagener to San Marino, which, in return, has de- 
clared her a "benemerita" citizen, and will give the work an 
honoured place upon the principal piazza of the city. 

Cavalier A. Belloli, whose ' Before ' and ' After the Bath ' adorn 
the palace of the Emperor of Russia, has finished ' Judith," his 



